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UR readers will find an article in the 
National Review entitled ‘The Ancient 
House Names of London,’ by Mr. Charles 
Pendrill, well worth looking through. House- 
numbering was not introduced in London 
streets till 1762, and we are given examples 
of the cumbersome directions which, up to 
that time, the penny postman had to follow 
in the delivery of letters. No doubt, local 
knowledge as well as the smallness and the 
neighbourliness of eighteenth-century London 
made his task considerably less difficult to 
him than the addresses make it appear to us; 
the persons who must chiefly have rejoiced 
over the introduction of numbering were per- 
haps the writers and receivers of letters. 
House-naming seems to have begun towards 
the close of the thirteenth century, and the 
most interesting names cited by Mr. Pen- 
drill belong to the fourteenth. Great houses 
naturally took their name from their owners ; 
tradesmen’s and craftsmen’s houses often 
enough from the business carried on in them ; 
many from their position; some, even of 
humbler ones, from a personal name, and 
some from one knows not what, like Snores, 
or Hole Bole. ‘‘ Litel London ’”’ is mentioned 
in 1367, as in London Wall—a name our 
author takes to be purely fanciful. An inter- 
esting group is that of the names which 
bring some feature of the house itself before 
us such as ‘‘ the Brodedore,’’ ‘‘ le Irendore,”’ 
“Longentre,’? ‘‘le Dirk hous,’ le Paved- 
halle,’ and soon. Inns are the named 
houses par excellence, and occupy entertain- 
ingly a good deal of space here. We notice 
that Mr. Pendrill is willing to accept the 
derivation of ‘‘cock-a-hoop’’ from the sign 
of a cock hung—as signs commonly were— 
within a hoop, a derivation which the 
‘O. E. D.’ does not sanction. 
A 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








FRIEND of ‘N. and Q.’ recently sent us 

the last January number of the Nautical 
Magazine, and, not having looked through 
one for some time, we were the more struck 
with the abundance of interesting things in 
it, and its liveliness. For example, we found 
here a paper of fifty ‘ Hints to Navigators,’ 
to read through which is to get a sense of a 
ship at sea and the business that is done in 
her better than is to be got from many a 
set piece of description. Two or three of the 
counsels may interest our readers: 

““When pulling an oar in cold weather, 
lift the fingers from the loom at every for- 
ward movement; this maintains the circula- 
tion.’’ 

‘*Do not permit a foreign pilot to use his 
own language just because the man at the 
wheel is one of his own country men.”’ 

‘‘Tcebergs are nearly always found to be 
at a greater distance than they really are.’’ 

‘‘The density of fog when in the vicinity 
of ice is important. A man aloft in the 
haze will see a berg first, but in dense fog the 
first indication will be breaking seas and so 
the lookout should then be on deck.’’ 

‘* Although a chief officer’s log may be 
needed for protest almost immediately the 
ship is alongside, it is advisable not to write 
it up until the ship is moored fore and aft.’’ 

The paper of most general interest is one 
entitled ‘The Line of Command,’ showing 
how the old-fashioned seamanship develop 
on sailing-vessels may be sorely to seek when 
a machine-driven vessel is disabled—the offi- 
cers being quite strange to the problems then 
facing them. The writer re-inforces his 
remarks by relating an experience of his 
own, which showed, however, that though 
steamship officers who were merely ‘‘ power- 
minded ’’ grew flurried when forced to pro- 
ceed under canvas, men who in their youth 
had had some real experience of sailing re- 
tained their sense for it. ‘‘ Two years,’’ we 
are told, ‘‘in early youth, under canvas, will 
instill a sea habit and a factor of personal 
ability that will hold throughout the life- 
time of an officer.’’ But when once the mind 
is set training to the ‘‘ unnatural calling ’’ 
of the sailor has become almost impossible. 
WE have been looking at M. Otto Jesper- 

sen’s brochure on ‘ Monosyllabism in 
English’ (it was delivered .as an address to 
the British Academy in November, 1928) and 
find in it several items of interest apart from 
the main argument. Thus, it is amusing 
to consider English as, in any respect, com- 
parable to Chinese. It is so in this point 
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of monosyllabism, that is, now, after the 
development it has undergone in historical] 
times. This fact was once taken as evidence 
of decay, an opinion which has had to be 


revised, if only in the light of the new know- | 
ledge that Chinese—the monosyllabic language | 


par excellence—is not, as it used to be thought, 
a primitive language. Of the prevalence of 
the monosyllabie in English striking evidence 
is Professor E, L. Thorndike’s list of the 500 
words most frequently used, which comprises 
400 monosyllables. This is due to loss of 
initial or loss of final syllable (in the latter, 
of many weak e’s), and to reduction of long 
words to stump words which have gained a 
footing in good speech, such as ‘‘ brig’”’ and 
‘“mob.’’ It is interesting that M. Jesper- 


sen connects the strong English tendency to | 


this development, with our readiness to form 
new monosyllabic words, which, without any 
ordinary etymology, establish themselves be- 


cause they fit the idea or the thing. He | 
gives, among several other examples, | 
77 switch,’’ “ hug,”’ “<“ pass,”’ “c hoax,”’ 


“*gloat,’’ ‘* toss.’ 
How many possible monosyllables are there 
in English? Herbert Spenser said 108,264: 


M. Jespersen takes them to number 150,000. | 
He calcu- | 


How many are there actually? 
lates them at about 8,000. Compared with 
Chinese English is rich, for Chinese has the 
possibility of but 4,764 distinct syllables, of 
which only 420 are in use, though these may 
‘be multiplied by 4 for the different tones, 
and so reach 1,680—still far inferior to 
English. 


The section on homophones is very instruc- | 


tive and entertaining. It is claimed that, in 
English compared with Chinese, 
rather few and also much less dangerous, As 
an example we are referred to ‘ The Tempest,’ 
‘Hamlet,’ and ‘Lear,’ and the pair “‘sea”’ 
“see.” In these the verb “‘see’’ occurs 
ninety-four times, and our author brings for- 
ward, as the only place where any ambiguity 
could arise concerning it: ‘‘ Where is Polon- 
ius?’’ ‘‘In heaven, send thither to see.’’— 
which argues, we think, an extraordinarily 
delicate sensitiveness to ambiguity. But he 
gives us one or two funny examples of it fur- 
ther on. ‘‘ Thus Swinburne writes... 
Sound was none of their feet, 
Light was none of their faces. 

Here one is perhaps tempted at first to take 
the meaning to be that none of their feet 
were healthy and that their faces were dark 
.. .’ Then there is Huxley’s ‘‘ Between 
these two lies the story of the Creation of 
man and woman and the fall of man”’ 


they are | 


(which brought attack upon him), and Kip- 
ling’s similar 

On your own heads, in your own hands, 
The sin and the saving lies. 
We think that in all these cases an elocu- 
tionist would tell us that right delivery 
abolishes the ambiguity—the sentences being 
in reality directed to the ear. 





M. Jespersen adopts in this essay the 
word ‘‘ polysemy,’’ much in use by contin- 
ental linguists — ‘‘ many -meaning-ness.”’ 


How should it be pronounced? We suppose 
‘* polissimy.”’ 


UR readers who have not chanced to see the 

Daily Express recently may like to know 

of its publishing that correspondence of Sir 

aed Scott which we referred to at ante p. 
128. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 





From the Daily Journal, Monday, March 


9, 1730. 





The Tragedy of Sophonisba has been acted 
feveral Times with great Applaufe. The 
Conduct of the Play is regular and uniform; 
the Manners perfectly well mark’d and dif- 
| tinguifh’d; the Sentiments ftrong, natural 
| and convey’d in the greateft Dignity of Ex- 
preffion. Mrs, Oldfield, in particular, has 
charm’d all the World with the juftnefs, 
Force and Gracefulnefs of her Action, 

By Commanp of His Royat Hicuness 
| The SixtH Nicut 
| For the Benerit of the AvTuor, 

By His Majesty’s Company of ComMEDIANs 


AT the Theatre-Royal in Drury-Lane, 


This prefent Monday being the 9th Day of 
March will be prefented a New Tragedy call’d, 


SOPHONISBA 
with New Habits. 

N.B.—Tickets may be had at Mr. Cooke’s the 
| Box-Keeper, and at Mr. Millar’s, Bookfeller, at 
| Buchanan’s Head, over-againft St. Clement’s 
| Church in the Strand. 
| s Day is published, 
| An ESSAY on the Education of a young 
| BRITISH NOBLEMAN, after he leaves the Schools. 
| To which is added, 
| Some Osfervations on the Office of an 

Ambaffador. 

Printed for A. Mimar, at Buchanan’s Head, 
againft St. Clement’s Church in the Strand; 
and fold by J. Roserts near the Oxford-Arms 
in Warwick Lane. Price 1s. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


SOME EXTRACTS ON LITERARY 
TOPICS FROM THE DIARY OF THE 


EARL OF EGMONT. 

que Diary of the first Earl of Egmont, pub- 
lished under the auspices of the His- 
torical Manuscripts Commission, though it 
does not count among the great works of its 
kind, is very well worth browsing in. Liter- 
ary topics make no great figure in it, but the 
following extracts, which link books and 
authors of books with the writer’s contem- 
poraries and the talk going about among 
them have seemed to me to have a certain 
interest, and perhaps readers of ‘ N. and Q.’ 
may agree with me. They add an item to 
correspondence on the authorship of ‘The 
Whole Duty of Man,’ a topic which has from 

time to time been raised in these columns. 

1. Bishop Burnet’s ‘ History of His 
Own Time.’ 

oe 8, 1733/4. Dr. Ven dined with 
; Talking of the Bishop Bur- | 
nett? s History, and the merit he therein | 











| 


| 
| 
| 


ascribes to himself of procuring from Queen | 
Anne the giving up to the poor clergy the | 
right of the Crown to the tenths and first- | 
fruits, Dr. Ven told me the Bishop might | 


possibly concern himself therein, but the 
secret of that affair was as follows. At | 
the time her Majesty made that grant the 
Pretender had wrote over that if he came 
ever to wear the Crown he would restore 
the first fruits and tenths to the clergy. 
This happening when a new Parliament was 


to be called, the Ministry apprehending | 


that the clergy would bestir themselves in 


electiéns in favour of disaffected persons | 


to her Government, advised her Majesty 
to do the thing herself. 


Saturday [Sept.] 24, 1738. To-day I 
returned the visit of John Hampden, esq., 
member for Wendover, co. Bucks, onak | 
grandson of the famous John Hampden . 

Talking of Bishop Burnet’s History of | 
His Own Time, he gave a_ remarkable | 
instance of the little dependence that is | 
to be made on that prelate’s history of his | 


own time, in a part of the character he | 


writes that he was given to judicial 


| 





| 
- | 


| 
| 


astrology, and the only reason for accusing | 
that nobleman thereof was a visit he once | 


made him at an unseasonable time, when 
that Earl had a number of noblemen and 
others with him. It seems the Bishop, 
then Dr. Burnet, made it his business to 
go from house to house to pick up news 
and observe what passed in conversation. 
My Lord Shaftesbury, who knew his 
errand, and was much vexed at this visit, 
being acquainted by his servant that the 
doctor was in the house, determined with the 
rest of the company that he ought to be 
admitted, ‘‘ but,’’ says my Lord ‘“‘ he shall 
not know what we discourse of, therefore I 
will begin an indifferent topic and I desire 
some of you will chime in with it, that the 
doctor may think that was the subject of 
our discourse.’’ Accordingly, the doctor 
coming in, after the usual compliments, my 
Lord said, ‘‘ The doctor will give me leave 
to go on with my speech,’’ to so fell com- 
mending judicial astrology, alleging divers 
instances that he knew to be true which 
astrologers had predicted, from whence he 
professed to believe that there was more in 
that science than was of late times believed. 
The doctor, finding this subject of conversa-. 
tion was like to hold long, took his leave, 
and entered it in his journal that the Earl 
was a believer of judicial astrology, and 
from thence entered it into his history. 
This the late Earl of Oxford, who knew the 
Earl of Shaftesburv, related to the late 
Lord Foley, who told it to Mr. Hampden. 


2. ‘The Whole Duty of Man.’ 


April 16, 1737.— Mr. Smith, who 
belongs to the Prince of Wales, told me 
there is in the hands of a relation of his 

a MS. copy of The Whole Duty of Man, 
ie the handwriting of Dr. Wrench, a Pre- 
bend of Durham, who died soon after the 
restoration of King Charles II, and whose 
books came to the gentleman who now pos- 
sesses the manuscript. It is known to be 
the writing of Dr. Wrench by comparing it 
with other papers of his, and it is not 
likely that a clergyman would transcribe 
that or any other book when he might buy 
it in print. It is reasonable, therefore, to 
suppose that Dr. Wrench was the author, 
especially as the world could never yet 
agree who writ it for want of satisfactory 
proofs therein. 


The next extract, about Voltaire, rather 


counters the evidence which had satisfied Lord 


gives the ‘great Earl of Shaftesbury. He | Egmont in the case of Dr. Wrench. 


3. Voltaire. 
May 8, 1737.—. . 
Mr. Voltaire is now supposed to be at 
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France, on account of a new poem called 
La Pucelle d’Orleans, wherein he not only 
speaks licentiously against the ministers 
and nobility, but against all religion. The 
copy was seized, and owned by him to be 
in his own handwriting, but he pretended 


it was composed by Abbé Chaulieu, who | 
died about six years ago, and some ladies | 
of high quality made such interest with | 


Mons. Herault, Lieutenant de Police, that 
he took that excuse for payment, Voltaire 
is very avaricious and dishonest, Mr. 
Simon said he lent 3001. when in England 
on his note, which he would fain not have 
paid, offering him only for satisfaction 
the double when he should die. 


4. The author of ‘The Persian Letters.’ 
May, 1747. — This month appeared two 
highly commended tracts in defence of 
revealed religion, written by two notorious 
unbelievers who were of a club who asso- 
ciated themselves this year and went to 





Stow, in Buckinghamshire, the seat of Lord | 


Cobham, there to examine critically the 
scriptures at their leisure, and put to- 
gether all the contradictions and impos- 
sibilities they fancied they should find in 
order to hurt Christianity the more, but 


resolved to do their best to undeceive others, 
The first is Gilbert West, Esq., son of Dr. 
West, who married a sister of this Lord 
Cobham. This Mr. West, his nephew, is 
esteemed an exceeding good scholar; his 
book is entitled ‘‘ Observations on the His- 
tory and Evidences of the Resurrection of 
Jesus Christ.’’ The other is George Lyt- 
telton, Esq., son of Sir Tho. Lyttelton, Bt., 





Cambridge. He was obliged again to quit 1. Contemporary Papers and Magazines, 


1797, Feb. 26 London Gazette; 1797, Feb, 
27—March 1 The Times (despatches) ; 1797, 
Feb. 25 The London Chronicle (official and 
private letters) ; 1797, March 2 and 9 Gore’s 
General Advertiser ; 1797, March Gentleman’s 
Magazine, p. 243; 1797, March Ladies 
Magazine. 


2. Correspondence (scattered among various 
publications). 


(1) Lt.-Col. Orchard (North Devon Vols.) 
to Duke of Portland, 23 Feb., 1797, on 
descent on Ilfracombe; (2) Col. Knox to 
Portland, 24 Feb., on the French landing and 
the local forces; (3) Lord Milford to Col. 
Knox: That Lord Cawdor with militia was 
on his way; (4) Lord Cawdor to Duke of 
Portland, 24 Feb., account of French landing 
and their surrender ; (5) Col. Tate to Cawdor, 
asking for a negotiation ; (6) Cawdor to Tate, 
23 Feb., for surrender of whole force; (7) 
Milford to Portland, 26 Feb.: That French 
ships had sailed away; (8) Milford to Port- 
land, 24 Feb. : That French had surrendered; 
(9) Portland to Lord Mayor of London, 25 
Feb. : That French ships had landed troops; 


| (10) Milford to Portland, 26 Feb., on the 
behold, the result was that the two men I | 
speak of returned convinced of errors and | 


capitulation and that he thought the leader 
was Col. Wall; (11) Cawdor to Portland, 
5 March, lengthy despatch of four folios with 
full details; (12) Cawdor to his wife, 13 
March, on his conveying French officers tc 
London; (13) T. Williams to War Office, 3 
March, on uselessness of Fishguard fort 
W.O./9); (14-18) Five letters between Thos. 


| Noott and Army Medical Board, July-Sept., 


of Worcestershire. His book is entitled | 
‘‘Observations on the Conversion and | 
Apostleship of St. Paul.’’ He is likewise 


a very ingenious man, and was the author 


of ‘‘ The Persian Letters,’’ which pleased | 


the town so much a few years ago. 


H. F. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE FISHGUARD | 


INVASION, 1797. 


HE notes which have appeared in ‘ N. and | 


Q.’ on Cockburn of St. Eustatius (ante p. 
137) have alluded to the French invasion of 
Pembrokeshire in 1797. The following 
bibliography of that event may perhaps be 
of interest. 


1808, on medical attendance to troops and 
claiming pay (W.O. 4493). 


3. Registers. 


1797, Roch Parish Registers—an account 
of invasion. 1797, 23 Feb., Tenby Borough 
Overseers’ Accounts. 


4. Books, Pamphlets and Periodicals. 


1811, Fenton’s ‘ Historical Tour through 
Pembrokeshire,’ pp. 8-10. 1836, James’, 
‘Naval History,’ vol. ii., p. 80. 1842, ‘An 
authentic account of the Invasion of the 
French Troops,’ by H. L. Ap Gwilym, printed 
by Joseph Potter, Haverfordwest. 1842, ‘ The 
Landing of the French,’ by Williams of 
Crachenllwyd. 1853, ‘Liverpool during the 
last quarter of Eighteenth Century,’ by R. 


| Brooke, pp. 417-28. 1860, Murray’s ‘ Guide 
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to South Wales,’ p. 129. 1860, ‘The Book of 
South Wales,’ by C. F. Cliffe, p. 251. 1866, 
Haverfordwest and Milford Haven Telegraph, 


19 Dec. 1866, Baddeley’s ‘ Guide to South 
Wales.’ 1866, ‘Welsh Patriotism,’ by J. 
Harries. 1875, ‘N, and Q.,’ p. 146. 1879, 


Western Mail, July. 1879, ‘ Carmarthen and 
its neighbourhood,’ by W. Spurrell, pp. 104, 
132. 1882, ‘ Haverfordwest and its story,’ by 
C, Cobbe Webbe. 1885, ‘ The Red Dragon,’ 
Western Mail Office, Cardiff. 1888, ‘ Little 
England beyond Wales,’ by E. Laws, pp. 367- 
74, 1891, ‘Four Welsh Counties,’ by E. A. 
Kilner, pp. 254-6. 1891, Boy’s Own Paper, 
p. 605. 1895, ‘ Nooks and Corners of Pem- 
brokeshire,’ by H. Timmins, pp. 143-5. 1897, 
Haverfordwest and Milford Haven Telegraph, 
February (Centenary celebrations). 1897, 
‘The Fishguard Invasion, or Three Days in 
1797,’ by M. E. James, 1897, ‘Pembroke Anti- | 
quities’ (Pembroke County Guardian), pp. | 
61-7. 1897, Boy’s Own Paper, ‘ A forgotten 
French invasion,’ pp, 292-4. 1902, ‘ Way 
about South Wales.’ 1903, The Cardiff | 
Times, 12 Sept. (Roch Registers account). 
1903, ‘A Brief Narrative of French Invasion,’ 
by G. Baker in ‘ Addenda of Reprint of Fen- 
ton’s Tour,’ pp. 355-60. 1903, ‘ Highways 
and Byeways of South Wales,’ by A. G. Brad- | 
ley, pp. 302-9. 1904, The Weekly Telegraph, 
December, ‘In the days of Napoleon.’ 1905, 
‘A Book of South Wales,’ by S. Baring- 
Gould, pp. 226-33. 1907, ‘Invasions of 
Napoleon,’ by A. M. Broadley, vol. i., p. 66. 
1907, Ward Locke’s ‘ Guide to South Wales,’ 
pp. 156-8. 1907, ‘South Wales and the 
Country of Castles,’ pp. 77-85. 1912, Burrows’ 
‘Guide to Fishguard.’ 1914, ‘ History of 
Haverfordwest,’ by Phillips and Warren, pp. | 
131-5. 1914, ‘ History of St. Mary’s, Haver- | 
fordwest,’ by F. J. Warren, p. 15. 1922, | 
‘Legend Land,’ vol. i. p. 44 (G. W. Rly. | 
pub.). 1926, ‘N. and Q.,’ 2 Oct., ‘ Fish- | 
guard Fort.’ 








5. Ballads. | 


Two old ballads are given in Broadley’s 
‘Napoleon and the Invasion of England,’ vol. | 
1, p. 66 


6. Inscriptions. | 


Fishguard Churchyard: Stone to memory | 
of Jemima Nicholas, ‘‘ who boldly marched to | 
meet French invaders.’’ | 

Carreg Gwasted Point Memorial stone of | 
landing of the French. | 

Old Cutlass, Capt. John Hopkins, ‘ N. and | 
Q.,” 1896, p. 479. G. H. W. 

B 


YRIACK SKINNER.—Milton’s Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Sonnets were addressed 

to Cyriack Skinner. The person bearing 
this curious Christian name was the son of 


William Skinner and his wife Bridget, 
daughter of Lord Coke, the “ British 
Themis,’’ as Milton calls him. He had been 


a pupil of Milton’s. It is a question what 
exactly was the name given to him at his 
baptism, In the Church Registers of Barrow- 
on-Humber, where he was christened, the 
name is spelt either ‘‘Syriacus’’ or 
‘Siriacus,’ the Latin record being very 
difficult to decipher. It is probable therefore 
that ‘‘ Syriac’’ was his proper name, and it 
may have had some relation to the study of 
the Syriac version of the Scriptures. Of 
Course, Kvpsaxés was a name likely enough 
to be given to a child by a learned Puritan. 

Bridget Skinner, his mother, appears to 
have been drowned along with many others 
when crossing the Humber in 1641. 


Ww. BV. 
HE MARKET-GARDENER AND THE 
EARL.—The reference under ‘ Memora- 
bilia’ (clviii. 127) to an epitaph to an 
individual who desired, by ‘‘ creeping 


| neere their tombes,’’ to lie in proximity to 


‘‘the Honble Familie of the Lees of Ditch- 
ley,’’ reminds me of a story connected with 
West Drayton, Middlesex. 

The tale is, that on the occasion of the 
burial of one of the Earls of Uxbridge it was 


| necessary to obtain the permission of a 


certain market-gardener, named Timothy 
Marshall, for the funeral party to cross his. 
land to approach the family vault. 

The market-gardener, it is said, consented, 
but only on the condition that when his time 
came he might be buried in the same vault. 

On being asked his reason for this strange 
request, his reply was, ‘‘ When the last 


| trump sounds St. Peter will ask ‘ Who is this 
| coming up with the Earls of Uxbridge?’ and 


the reply will be, ‘ This is Timothy Marshall, 
market-gardener, of West Drayton.’ ”’ 

Is there any foundation for the story? 

I believe it was told by the Rev. Robert 
Lill de Burgh, vicar or rector of West Dray- 
ton, whom I can just remember about forty- 
five years ago. He lived at the Lodge, West 
Drayton, married a Vavasour, was brother 
to the Squire of the parish, and played the 
fiddle. He was somewhat of a ‘‘ character,’’ 


| and it used to be said that when an old man 


he was still paying off his Oxford debts! 
When his wife, who was acting as proxy at 
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a christening, presented the infant to him in | 


an incorrect manner, he remarked most | 
audibly, ‘‘ D—— you, Julia, you’ ve given me | 
the child on the wrong arm. 

PoDeM. 


| died 24 Dec., 


HEALDS (See ante p. 100).—In the notice | 


of my book on Bolton at the reference you | 
refer to the industry of heald-making, and | 


enquire what. this is. 


I am not a cotton- | 


operative, and I do not know whether I shall | 
make myself clear; but if we examine a piece | 


of cloth, 
distinct threads or yarns at right angles to 
each other. The threads which form the 
length of the cloth are called the ‘‘ warp,”’ 
and those which traverse or run across are 
called the ‘‘ weft.’’ 


we shall find that it consists of two | 


The operation of divid- | 


ing the warp into two portions for the inser- | 


tion of the weft is performed by “ healds,’’ or 
as they are known in Lancashire, ‘‘ yells.’’ 
In the working of the loom, in order to 
pass the shuttle containing the weft through 


the lengthwise threads or warp, the threads | 
of the warp are alternately raised by a pair | 


of healds. These healds consist of a number 
of twines looped in the middle through which 
the yarn of the warp is drawn. 

The head of the technical college weaving 
department here describes a heald as a strand 
of twine in between two wooden stands with 
an eye for a warp thread to pass through, to 
give an up and down motion to the thread 
so that the weft thread may pass in between. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


OTATO-CHEESE.—The following, culled 
from the current issue of the Ross-shire 
Journal, may be of interest to Mr. R. 
HeEpGER WaAatuAce and others interested in 
cheeses :— 


Collect a quantity of potatoes of good quality 
giving preference to the large white variety. 
Boil them in a cauldron, and then, after they 
have cooled, reduce them to pulp, either by 
means of a grater or a mortar. To five 
pounds of the pulp—which — to be as even 
as possible—add one pound of sour milk, and 
the necessary quantity of salt. The whole is 
then kneaded together and the mixture 
covered and allowed to lie for three or four 
days, according to the season. At the end 
of that time knead it anew, and place cheeses 
in little baskets where the surface moisture is 
allowed to escape. They should then be allowed 
to dry in the shade and placed in layers in 
large pots or vessels where they must remain 
for fifteen days. The quality of the cheese 
improves with age. 


James SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A., SCOT. 


| of Knights,’ 





Readers Queries. 


| MOMPESSON OF BABINGTON.—Henry 

Mompesson, of Babington, Somerset, 
1715, aged 88, M.1. Babington 
Church, having served as Sheriff of Somerset 
some years earlier. 

His widow, Elizabeth, died 9 July, 1726, 
aged 77, and was probably daughter of 
‘Thomas Pacy, Gent.’’ and Mary, his wife, 
who are commemorated on the same tablet 
as the Mompesson pair. 

After 1726 the owners of the Babington 
estate are described in a court-roll as ‘‘ Mrs, 
Long and Mrs, Crumpe,”’ being ‘‘ representa- 
tives of Henry Mompesson.”’ 

Can any of your readers explain how these 
ladies came to be his representatives? They 
were no doubt daughters of Sir Richard 








Crump, an eminent merchant of Bristol, 
Mayor 1677, and M.P. 1685, who d. 11 Jan., 
1699/1700, aged 72, M.I. St. Thomas,’ 
Bristol. 


According to an entry in Le Neve’s ‘ List 
Sir Richard Crump married 
Elizabeth, dau. and co-heir of William 
Crabb, another distinguished citizen of Bris- 
tol, Mayor in 1676, whod. in 1702, aged 87, 
M.I. Temple Church, Bristol; and Le Neve 
gives another daughter to Crabb, whom he 
marries to —— Mompesson, of Somerset. 

Mrs. Long, who appears to have inherited 
the Babington estate jointly with ‘ Mrs, 
Crumpe’’ on the death of Elizabeth Mom- 
pesson in 1726, has a memorial tablet in the 
church of Stratton-on-the-Fosse, stating her 
death 7 Apr., 1765, aged 83. Her husband, 
William, died 21 Nov., 1738, aged 63. 

The name of Mompesson was well-known 
in Wiltshire in the seventeenth century (ref. 
Hoare’s ‘History’), but Henry M. of 
Babington cannot be connected with the Wilt- 
shire family. 

Collinson‘s ‘Somerset’ is very deficient in 
his description of Babington, not attempting 
to bridge a gap in the descent of the manor 
between the reigns of Philip and Mary, and 
George IT. 

HyrrTon, 


OMAS SUTCLIFFE MORT. — Is any- 

thing known of this man’s English 
career? He is said to have been born in 
Bolton (no date) and in the ’sixties to have 
established in Australia the first freezing 
works in the world. His pioneer efforts made 
it possible to ship cargo-loads of frozen meat 
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to this country. The first shipment, it is 
said, reached here in good condition in the 
small steamship Strathleven on Feb. 6, 1880. 
The Jubilee Celebration of this has just taken 
place at the Savoy Hotel, London, when the 
High Commissioner for Australia spoke of 
Mort’s efforts, and of a memorial subscribed 
for by working-men, but does not give the 
place or a description of it. There is a 
Mort’s Dock and Bay at Sydney, and this 
“reat Englishman ’’ is said to have gone to 
the Antipodes from Bolton seventy to eighty 


years ago. ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Dp? CHARLES BURNEY: HIS LIFE 

AND CORRESPONDENCE. — I am 
engaged in writing the life of Dr. Charles 
Burney, the musical historian, a work which 
is long overdue, since nothing exists except 
the three-volume Memoirs of him written 
a century since by his famous daughter, 


Fanny, then aged eighty and become very 


vague and garrulous, 

Burney and all his family were such 
feverishly active correspondents that there 
must be in existence a good many letters, 
either by him or by members of his family, 
throwing light upon his activities. 

The present members of his family, of 
course, have some, and the British Museum 
has a few and so have I myself. But these 
cannot be all. Then there may be letters to 
him, or by members of his social and musical 


circles and mentioning him. His daughter | 


focussed her attention so strongly upon the 
wonderfully varied social side of his life as 
largely to overlook the artistic and pro- 
fessional activities, and anything bearing on 
those would be particularly welcome. 

Further, it may have happened that re- 
searchers in other departments of eighteenth 
and early nineteenth century musical life 
have come by chance across information con- 
cerning him that would be of greater or lesser 
interest. 

I venture to ask your kind publicity for 
these suggestions, as the only way of ensuring 
success in an investigation that has _ its 
national interest, for when Dr. Johnson says 
of a man, ‘‘I much question if there is in 
the world such another man as Dr, Burney,”’ 
Wwe may take it that that man is worth the 
national attention. For any information 
sent me I shall be very grateful. 


Percy A. ScHOLEs. 


Cornaux, Chamby sur Montreux, 
Switzerland. 








UERIES ON ‘MARIUS THE EPI- 
CUREAN.’—Could any reader explain 
who is referred to in each of the following 
quotations from Pater’s ‘ Marius the Epi- 
curean’? (1) ‘“‘ He was of the number of 
those who, in the words of a poet who came 
long after, must be ‘ made perfect by the 
love of visible beauty’.’’ (chap. iii). (2) 
‘**Ttineris matutini gratiam capimus,’—ob- 
serves one of our scholarly travellers ’’ (chap. 
x. 
E. A. P. 


‘“ POBOT’”’: ORIGIN OF WORD. — Can 
any reader tell me the origin of the 
word ‘‘robot,’? which means, I take it, a 
mechanical contrivance? 
H. M. N. 


LEMENTINA JACOBINA SOBIESKI 
STEW ART.—Her grave is in the parish 
churchyard at Kew. Do any of your readers 
know who she was? 
S. M. S. 


HE 1745 STONE.—One of the stones pav- 
ing the little courtyard outside the now 
disused church of Holy Trinity, Minories, 
bears the date 1745. The date is cut deeply, 
and is evidently intended to serve as a 
memorial. Can any reader tell me the mean- 

ing of this? 

S. M. Bett. 


AILWAY LUGGAGE.—Can anyone say 
when the practice of strapping luggage 
on the roofs of the railway carriages ceased ? 
About when were luggage vans introduced ? 
And were these separate vans, or, at first, a 
guard’s van only? 
W. H. Mancuee. 


HE HISTORY OF TEA. — I recently 
acquired an old china bullet-shaped tea- 
pot, with the following inscription thereon :— 

Pray Ladies tell me what you like 

Green Hyfson or Bohea 

I mean to make a pleafing dish 

So Ladies chuse your Lea. 

This teapot of English soft paste was prob- 
ably made circa 1730-50. 

Can anyone inform me as to the origin of 
‘Green Hyson’’? Bohea I know. 

Also, about what date do we find the ex- 
pression ‘‘ dish of tea’’ replaced by ‘‘ a cup 
of tea.” 

I also have an old print, circa 1780-90. 
depicting an amusing tea party ; underneath 
are the words ‘‘ A Dish of Tea in high life.’’ 
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Evidently until about the mid-nineteenth | Cathcart, His father was Edward Lewis, 


century tea was made in the parlour, guests | who m. Margaret Jones in 1550, Cardiff. In- 


being offered the choice of two varieties. 


F. BrapBury. 
Sheffield. 


AN EPITAPH AT CODDINGTON.—Cod- 

dington Church was demolished and re- 
built in 1833, but on the wall of the present 
vestry there remains from the old building a 
marble slab bearing the following epitaph | 
which seems to have been extracted from a | 


te le h h I he ji 
contemporary play, although no one ; = | QOUTHEY AND SHARON 


met has been able to recognise it. 


hoping that some contributor to ‘ N. and Q.’ | 
The 
Daxon mentioned was Rector of Cod- 
dington from 1680 to 20 Feb., 1710, when he 
‘* Neighbour: ’’ seems to be the per- 


may be able to satisfy my curiosity. 
Mr. 


died. 
son who utters warning in the last two lines. 
Edward Lewis may have 


eighty-five years of age. 

Epwarp Lewis, M.A., Rector of 
Warerstock and Emineton in the 
County of Oxrorp 59 Years, was the 
Second Son of Joun Lewis of Aldersey 
by his first Wife Anne, the Daughter of 
Edward Daxon A.B. Rector of this Parish. 
He died Novbr. 3 in the 85 Year of his Age 
and was buried at WatTerstock 1784. 
Neieusour: Despatch. 

Tomorrow may be too late. 
God grant us a happy meeting. 


W. F. Joun TrMBRELI. 
EBSTER: BEEKS: LONG, — 1. John 


Webster, later a colonial Governor in | 


Connecticut, married in England Agnes ——. 
Is her surname known ? 


2. Christopher Beeks married Catherine | 


Barnes, in England or Virginia. 
probably son of David Beeks, born 1751, who 


is said to have been a son of James Beeks, | 


born 1721. I wish to trace this Beeks (and 


Barnes) family in England, and to find the | 


immigrant to Virginia. 


3. Samuel Long, said to have been born | 


in England, 1645, emigrated to Virginia and 
Maryland, about 1660-65. Married Jane 
Mitchell in 1667 in Maryland. 
these families desired. 
K. K. Apams. 
1837, Greenleaf Ave., 
Rogers. Park Sta., Chicago, Il. 


EWIS: ROBERTSON. — William Lewis, 
born in Llandough, Wales, in 1594; mar- 
ried Felix Collins of Cardiff in 1618. Emi- 
grated to New England. He is said to have 


been a son of William Lewis, born in Pen- | 


arth in 1561, who married in 1592 Sarah 


died suddenly, | 
which is not uncommon with old gentlemen of | 


He was | 


Origin of | 


formation desired about all or any of these 
| families. Was this Edward Lewis a descend- 

ant of Rhys Sais? 
| 2. Jeffery and Nicholas Robertson were 
| said to be brothers who emigrated to Vir- 
| ginia about 1720—or earlier. Origin of the 
| family desired, 

K. K. Apbams, 
1837, Greenleaf Ave., 
Rogers Park Sta., Chicago, Ill. 


TURNER: 
UNPUBLISHED MSS. WANTED. — 
| May I ask if any reader of ‘N. and Q? 
| knows where I can find the manuscript of 
| Robert Southey’s unpublished ‘ History of 
| Portugal,’ which I am desirous of using in 
| connection with a study of historians of the 
| early nineteenth century ? 

I should be indebted also for information 
concerning unpublished letters or manu- 
scripts, etc., of Sharon Turner, author of the 
| ‘ History of the Anglo-Saxons’ (1799-1805) 

and other works. 


T. P. Prarpon. 
97, Comeragh Road, W.14. 


RONUNCIATION OF WR. — Can any 
reader tell me what was the original 
English pronunciation of words beginning 
| with wr? It seems almost impossible to pro- 
; nounce the modern English w and follow it 
immediately by r. I believe in some parts of 
| northern England the people say ‘“‘ vrong,” 
‘‘ vrite,” etc., pronouncing w as v. Perhaps 
| English w was originally pronounced the same 
as German w. Any information on this sub- 
| ject will be welcome. 


H. V. Bortrey. 


LIES FAMILY. — Admiral Lord Rodney 
married as his second wife Henrietta 
Clies, daughter of John Clies, of Lisbon. 
I have been unable to identify the family. 
Can any reader refer me to a_ locality in 
| which the surname Clies occurs ? 


bL. G. i 
ICHARD WILLIS, BARRISTER, c. 15£0. 


—Can any reader give me information 
relative to one Richard Willis (Willowes), 
| barrister and officer in the Inner Temple in 
| London sometime about 1550 or a little later? 
| Any information or note of sources of in- 
| formation to which I may gain access will 
| be greatly appreciated. 

Witt1am N. WILLIs. 


Delaware, U.S.A. 
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“DROCESSED”? AND ‘‘ PACKETED” | 

CHEESE.—The report of the Empire | 
Marketing Board on ‘‘ The Demand for | 
Cheese in London ”’ refers especially to ‘‘ pro- 
cessed cheese,’? also to ‘‘ packeted cheese.’’ | 
The term ‘‘ processed cheese”? is an importa- | 
tion from America; perhaps ‘‘ packeted | 


cheese ’’ is also of American origin. Neither 
of these terms is given in the Standard 
American Dictionary. by Funk and Wagnall. 
I find processed cheese mentioned in ‘ The | 
Book of Cheese,’ by Thom and Fisk, published | 
in New York in 1918, but it is not mentioned 
in the United States Dept. of Agriculture 
Bulletin No. 146 on ‘ Varieties of Cheese,’ 
issued in 1911. In this Bulletin what is now 
called ‘‘ processed ’’ is called ‘‘ potted,’’ and 
it is further noted that it ‘‘ often goes by the 
name of Club Cheese.’? When did the term 
‘processed cheese’? come into use in the 
English cheese trade? According to the | 
Empire Marketing Board ‘‘ processed cheese ”’ | 
put up in cartons of four, six, eight or twelve | 
small packeted portions is called ‘‘ packeted | 
— Was this term in use before the | 
war ? 


R. Hepcer WALtwAce. 


EGULATION OF CHURCH ATTEND- 
ANCE.—I have recently seen allusion to 
a custom of including in leases—I believe only 
leases of farms—provision that the tenant 
should attend the parish church, and, what 
seems much more, should require his farm- 
labourers to attend church with him. Could 
some one tell me where a lease containing this 
provision might be seen: or, alternatively, 
quote its usual wording? At what date does 
it first occur? And when and why was its 
insertion discontinued ? 
R. F. 


T. JAMES’S PARK.—What has become of 
that private walk which, according to | 

the London Journal of Feb. 21, 1730, quoted | 
at ante p. 128, was to be prepared by the | 
Board of Works ‘‘for her Majefty and the | 
Roval Family.’ ? It was to be made ‘“‘ in the | 
Upper St. James’s Park.’? What exactly is | 
the ground meant by that expression ? | 





Replies. 





ARMS OF THE MEDICI. 
(clviii. 133), 


{HE arms of the Medici of Florence are 
usually given as: Doro a cinque palle dt 
rosso 2, 2 e 1, accompagnate in capo da una 
palla piw grossa d’azzuro, caricata di tre 
gigi d’oro 2e 1. ‘Gold, 5 red balls, 2, 2 
and 1, in the chief a slightly larger blue ball 
charged with 3 golden fleurs-de-lis 2 and 1.” 
‘* Palle, palle’’ was the rallying cry of the 
Medici and their followers; and at the end of 
the fifteenth century the Medicean faction in 
Florence was known as the Palleschi. 

The arms have undergone many changes. 
Originally there were eleven balls, then nine: 
Cosimo il Vecchio reduced them to eight. 
His son Piero kept only seven, arranging six 
red balls in a triangle and the seventh in the 
centre, this being a blue ball charged with 
the three lilies of France, a grant to him by 
King Louis XI (1465). Lorenzo il Magni- 


| fico reduced the balls to six (the last change 
' to be made in the number) and placed the 


blue ball in the centre of the base of the tri- 
angle. Cosimo I changed their position, plac- 
ing the balls in an oval with the blue ball 
above. 

There are many branch variations to be 
seen on buildings in Florence. The three 
principal ones are: the descendants of 
Chiarissimo, whose arms are surcharged by 
a red label with three lilies on a blue ground, 
a concession of the house of Anjou; the 
Salvestro branch (extinct in the mid- 
eighteenth century), which had over one of 


| the red balls a red cross on a white ground, 
| the insignia of the people of Florence, granted 


to Salvestro by the Republic in 1378 for his 
help in the riot of the Ciompi; the Vieri 
branch (extinct 1780) had an olive branch 
round one ball, a grant for having pacified 
a civil riot in 1383. The Medici, during the 
period when they exercised sovereign power, 
granted to many Florentine families the 
privilege of putting all or part of the Medici 


| balls as an augmentation to their arms, 


VICKERMAN. — Henry Gale (or Sale) 
Vickerman, living 1771, apparently re- 
lated to the Woodroffe family of London. 
Who was he? 
R. Brncuam Apams. 
22, Cottage Grove, ° 
Southsea, Hants. 


The origin of the Medici arms is unknown. 
It has been suggested that the balls represent 
pills, a punning allusion to their name, and 
there is the myth that Averardo de Medici, 
a follower of Charlemagne, slew a giant 
named Mugello, whose weapon was a club 
to which were attached six iron balls, and 
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these balls he adopted as his arms. In 
reality the first known Medici was Giam- 
buono, who lived in Mugello in the twelfth 
century, and whose son settled at Florence. 

It is commonly stated that the money- 
lender’s sign of three golden balls is derived 
from the Medici arms, but the Medici never 
bore three balls, nor were their balls gold. 
The descent is claimed through the Lombard 
bankers, but the Medici were Tuscans and the 
first Medici to operate in the ‘“ Arte del 
Cambio ’”’ (banking) was Cosimo il Vecchio, 
in whose time the Lombard bankers were to 
be found throughout Europe. I have seen it 
stated that the Lombards’ sign was three blue 
roundels on a gold ground, and that it was 
only when they were later reproduced in. the 
round that they received a coat of gold. 
There are some who trace these three golden 
balls to the three purses or balls of gold with 
which, in medieval times, St. Nicholas (Santa 
Claus) is often represented, 


Rory FLetcuHer. 


According to Fox Davies, the arms of 
Florence are, Argent a fleur-de-lis flowered 
gules (illustrated). Roundles do not appear 
in them. 

The same authority says that Louis XII 
granted to Pietro de Medici the following: 
A roundle azure, charged with three fleurs- 
de-lis or. 

‘““Roundle’’ is said to be a generic name 
comprising all charges which are plain circu- 
lar figures of colour, metal or fur; plates and 
bezants are always flat but the pellet is 
globular. A roundle or is a bezant; arg. a 
plate, and azure a hurt. An ogress (glob- 
ular) is sable, as is also a pellet. Boutell 
also gives the pellet as sable, and states that 
the bezant, plate and fountain are flat, and 
other roundles spherical; also, that when of 
— they are flat, but when of colour spher- 
ical. 

In ‘Signs of Old Lombard Street,’ the 
three golden balls are called ‘‘ the three 
golden pills of the Medici family.” 


Water E. GawtTHorpe. 
11, Tufton Street, S.W.1. 


wat TYLER—JACK STRAWE AND 

‘“NEPHANDUS COLEPEPER ” 
(clviii, 91, s.v. ‘ Memorabilia’). — Referring 
to the paragraph on this subject at the refer- 
ence, and to the Dieulacres Chronicle of the 
revolt of 1381—the identification of ‘‘ Wat 
Tyler’? with Walter Colepeper seems to be 
nearing virtual proof. It may therefore be 
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worth while to recall the facts that there 


| is, or was till lately, a dwelling at Brenchley 


in Kent still pointed out as ‘‘ Wat Tyler’s 


| house,’’? and that one at least of the manors 





in that parish was, up to a period near to 
that under review, held by the Colepepers, A 
very brief study of this family’s history would 
incline one to believe them capable of any 
political malfeasance, and if this Walter 
remembered the fate of his namesake (or 
grandfather) in 1322, and found himself con- 
sequently the ‘‘ poor man ”’ of his race, his 
leading of the peasants’ rising can be better 
understood. 

Furley, in his ‘ Weald of Kent,’ vol. ii, 
p. 355, deals lucidly if inconclusively, with 
the confusion between Wat Tyler, Jack 
Strawe, John Ball and John Wrawe, in 
Holinshed, Rapin, Lingard, etc.; while 
Hasted, without quoting authority, says 
‘“Walter Hilliard commonly called Wat 
Tyler.”’ 

As to the ‘‘ masonic’’ character of his nick- 
names Wat ‘‘ Tyler’? and ‘‘Strawe’’ (or 
Strawer, as it would be pronounced—ef. 
Webbe for Webber)—the Strawer or Thatcher 
would be in as good a position to keep a “ look 
out’’ as a Tiler. But this must be left to 
masters of the craft and mystery of masons. 


Percy Hvu.purp. 


PAIN, ENGLAND AND THE POPE 
(clviii. 133). — The reference is to the 
Infanta Isabella of Spain. The differences 
between Sixtus V and Philip as to the 
Succession are set out by Froude, vol. xii. 
pp. 46, 47. Olivarez, on behalf of Philip, 
opposed the claim of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
ostensibly on the ground of her ill-health and 
the possible succession of James, a Protestant, 
and put forward the Infanta, though, in 
reality. only as a nominee for Philip, who 
wanted the crown himself. The Pope 
appeared to consider Philip quite powerful 
enough already, and was disinclined—for his 
own reasons—to see his territories increased. 
Camden, in his ‘Annals of Elizabeth,’ 
1635, p. 546, relates how that Essex when on 
his trial stated ‘‘ that Secretary Cecil had 
said to one of the Councell, that the title of 
the Infanta of Spaine to the Crowne of 
England was as good as any others of the 
competitors whosoever.’’ 

At Cecil’s urgent reqvest, Southampton 
disclosed the name of the councillor to whom 
this statement was alleged to have been made, 
Sir William Knolles, who being called “‘ came 
and acknowledged, that hee had heard of 
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Cecyl, two yeeres before, that one Dolman 


had in a printed booke maintained the title | 


of the Infanta of Spaine to the Crowne of 


England, and other than this hee had not | 


spoken.”’ 

In Baker’s ‘Chronicle of the Kings of 
England,’ 1732 ed., at p. 381, further par- 
ticulars of this claim are given. 
But the English Fugitives were for the 


He says :— | 


Infanta of Spain; and desiring to set the King | 
of Scots and the Earl of Essex at odds, they set | 


forth a book, which they dedicated to Essex, 
under the name of Doleman, but was written 
by Parsons (Doleman’s bitter Adversary), Car- 


| Pope still hoped to win James of Scotland 


back, and that therefore he would go no 
further than to promise to give the crown 
of England to any good Catholic nominated 
by the King of Spain. Philip and his 
ministers took this as a roundabout way of 
indicating the Infanta Isabella, but the Pope 
would not commit himself. Consequently, as 
is stated on p. 382, ‘‘ The papal and Spanish 
manifesto of 1588 which endeavoured to 
justify the invasion [of England] is silent on 
Philip’s claim as heir.’”’ It follows from this 


) that the Infanta certainly did not accompany 


dinal Allen and Francis Englefield. The scope | 


of which book was to exclude from Succession 
all persons whatsoever, and how near soever 


allied to the Crown, unless they were Roman | 
Catholics; contending further for the right of | 


Isabella, Infanta_ of vs as being descended 
from Constance, Daughter of William the Con- 
queror; from Eleanor eldest daughter to King 
Henry II, married to Alphonso the ninth King 
of Castile; from Beatrix, daughter to King 


Henry III; Titles obsolete, and which exceed | 


the bounds of heraldry to discuss. 


The Infanta married the Arch-Duke Albert | 


in 1600 (Baker’s ‘ Chron.,’ p. 388). 

Having become betrothed to him in 1598, for 
which purpose a papal dispensation was 
obtained by Philip II, Albert being a Cardinal, 
and the Low Countries were made over to the 
Infanta as a marriage portion. The marriage 
was delayed owing to the death in Sept., 1598, of 
Philip, on the same day that the Archduke left 
Brussels for Spain for the wedding. (Seti. 
Vie de Philippe II’ 1734). 


‘La | 


There is certainly no record of her having | 


“accompanied the Armada’”’! 


H. Kenpra Baker. 


The following passage from Meyer’s 
‘England and the Cathdlic Church under 
Queen Elizabeth,’ translated by McKee, 
supplies an answer (pp. 319-21). 

1587. 


land put forth more than twenty years before | 


... appeared doubly justified after Mary 
Stuart’s death. For had not the Queen of Scots 
made over her claim upon the English crown 
to the King of Spain a few weeks before her 
execution because her son James... was an 
apostate from the Catholic Church? Trusting 
to this last will of Mary Stuart, and at the 
same time to his own remote descent from the 
house of Lancaster, Philip repeatedly urged 
the pope to recognige his claims to the throne 
of Elizabeth and protested that he did not de- 
sire the investiture of the kingdom he was 
about to conquer for himself but for his daugh- 
ter Isabella. Yet not even for her could his 
ambassador in Rome obtain the promise of 
Investiture. 


| 
| 


the Armada to England. The reason for the 
substitution of the Infanta for her father was 
that the idea of having Philip II as their 
king was extremely distasteful to the English 
Catholics. On the same page Meyer says :— 

Parsons never advocated the union of Eng- 
land and Spain under one sceptre; it was not 
King Philip, but his daughter, who was to 
inherit Elizabeth’s throne. 

M. H. Dopps. 


EPYS’S MR. FAGE (elviii. 133).—I am 
afraid that there is but little informa- 
tion to be obtained about Mr. Fage, but it is 
noteworthy that in an advertisement in the 
‘Protestant Almanac’ for 1682, there 
appears a notification that the celebrated 
pills of Dr. Lyonell Lockyer (a famous em- 
piric of the time, who died in 1672, and 
whose monument is still to be seen in South- 
wark Cathedral) were still to be obtained 
from his nephew, and of ‘‘ Mr. Fage, Apothe- 
cary without Bishopsgate.’’ 

This probably refers to the same man, and 
is the only reference to the name that I have 
met with. Possibly some information could 
be found at Apothecary’s Hall, but I have 
not had the opportunity to search. 

There are several later references to the 


Philip’s claim to suzerainty over Eng- | ™2” in the Diary, but with the exception 


of'one, when Pepys consulted him about some 
trouble with his nose, most of them refer only 
to news about General Monk, and give no 
information that is of use to us. 
Watrer H. Wuitear. 
Chiswick. = 


This gentleman may be probably the one 
mentioned as married at the Hungerford 
Market Church, on 26 Sept., 1699. The 
entry runs :— 

Le Sieur Jean Chapoul la Fage, Chirugien, 
dem. en St. Martin’s Lane, par de St. Martin 
des champs—Delle Anne Amyan: mar par Mr. 
Louis de Guilhern, min. Dispence 23 Sept. 
Téms. Isaac Amyand, pére, P. Fabre, Charles 


The author goes on to explain that the | Amyand, Jean Amyand. 
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Mr. de la Fage is also given as godfather 
at the baptism at Leicester Fields, of Judith 
Marthe, daughter of Jean Ouradour “ apo- 
ticaire’’ and Marthe Hebert his wife, living 
in Wardour Street. 

Smiles mentions a Jean de Fargues, a 
wealthy apothecary of Montpellier, whose 
house was pillaged in 1569, and he himself 
hanged for his religious faith, whose descend- 
ants were to be found in England. 

There ig also an Ensign in Lord Worces- 
ter’s Regt. of the name Fage, no christian 
name given, whose commission is dated 2 
May, 1673. 

It will be remembered that Pepys married 
a lady of a Huguenot family, and his Diary 
is full of Huguenot references, so that the 
above may be some clue to the reference 
asked for—remembering the way in which 


the ‘“‘de’’ and ‘‘la’”’ were dropped at times. | 


W. H. MancuHee. 


It would seem that the name should be 
‘ Fige ’? and not ‘‘ Fage.’’ In the Records 
of the Society of Apothecaries it is stated 
that Valentine Fige was apprenticed to Mr. 
Noke (Nocke), an original member of the 
Society on Oct. 20, 1618, and terminated his 
apprenticeship and received the freedom of 
the Society on Oct. 25, 1626. He subscribed 
in June, 1633, to the fund which enabled the 


Society to buy Cobham House from Lady | 


Howard of Effingham. This building was 
subsequently converted into the Apothecaries’ 
Hall. In 1641 Fige was elected into the 
Livery ; he became Renter Warden in 1659, 
and Upper Warden 1662. Named for Master 
in 1669, he asked to be excused on account of 
bodily infirmity and advanced age. His for- 
tunes had suffered considerably by the Great 
Fire of 1666. 

Valentine’s son, Thomas Fige, was master 
of the Society of Apothecaries in 1696, 
having filled the offices of Renter Ward and 
Upper Warden in 1688 and 1692 respectively. 
(See letter on the subject, Sunday Times, 
Feb. 23, 1930). 

H. Askew. 


MERICA AND MODERN FRENCH 
LITERATURE (clviii. 46, 85, 138).—So 

far as I can speak from personal observation, 
I should say that there is a small but en- 
thusiastic number in America who follow 
French literature in the original, and a con- 
siderably larger which reads it in translation. 
During the war and after, French became 
the popular foreign language to study, com- 
peting closely with Spanish. Certain in- 


dividuals gained a reading knowledge of it in 
secondary schools, and many in colleges.* Of 
these only a small proportion, of course, care 
to look into Claudel, Gide, Proust and the 
young contemporaries It would be difficult 
to determine exactly how many there are, 
With the case of translations the number of 
readers is easier to determine. Gide’s novels, 
the plays and poems of Claudel, Proust’s long 
work, the biographies of Maurois, and several 
minor works sell enough copies to make them 
worth while to American publishers. Maurois 
and Proust sell best. ‘Swan’s Way’ has 
been reprinted in an inexpensive edition 
which reaches many hundreds. 


Pavut McPuar tin. 
Birmingham, Michigan. 


*TOHN -FOGGE” AND ‘ DICKON” 

(clviii. 96, 138).—In answer to Canox 
FLeTcHER: Archeologia Cantiana, v. pp. 
112-132 gives the pedigree of the Fogg 
family. The account is by the late T. God- 
frey-Faussett, then the Hon. Sec. of the 
Kent Archeological Society. 

Dau. and heir of = Sir Wm. Fogge. 


Sir Wm. Wadham 
(1st wife). ae 
| 
Sir John Fogge, 
who rebuilt 


Alice, dau. and = 
co-heir of Sir Thos. 





Crioll of Ashford Church. 
Westenhanger, 
1st wife. 
eee | | | 
Sir John Fogge. Twosons. Four daughters, 
hree named 
Ann, Elizabeth 
and Mary. 


Apparently the well-known Sir John Fogge 
had no sisters. The writer warns the reader 
that the pedigree is taken from second-hand 
and unverified sources. 

F, Wirtram Cock. 


The fragments of the Fogge brasses in Ash- 
ford Church, Kent, are listed in Mr. Mill 
Stephenson’s ‘ List of Monumental Brasses,’ 


with references to other works such as 
Clinch’s ‘Churches’; Arch. Cant., etc., 
where illustrations may be seen. That to 


Sir John is dated 1499, and there are frag- 
ments of another to Thomas, Serjeant Porter 
to Henry VII and Henry VIII, dated 1512, 
and his wife Eleanor Browne. May this be 
the son Canon Fiercuer is enquiring for? 
In reference to the ‘‘ record of the deface- 
ment,’? may I add a modern instance? Last 
year an attempt was made to wrench off an 
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enamelled shield and a portion of the mar- 
ginal inscription from the tomb of Sir John 
Say, 1478, at Broxbourne, Herts ; fortunately 
the rivets held firm, and theft was frustrated, 
but the almost unique enamel was fractured. 
Watter E. GawtTuHorp, 
11, Tufton Street, S.W.1. 


AN OLD BURIAL REGISTER 
127).—I see the name of Sharpe men- 
tioned more than once in the ‘‘ fragment ”’ 
referred to. 

My grandfather, the Rev. L. L. Sharpe, 


church is destroyed, but the tower remains. 
There is a ‘‘ Dorothy Sharpe” in our family 
records, also a Sibella Sharpe, and a Rich- 
ard, all referred to in the ‘‘ fragment.”’ 

I should think the old Register must have 





firmation, he will find it in all the oldest 
books on venery. In ‘ The Diary of Master 
William Silence’ (a study of Shakespeare 
and of Elizabethan sport) by the Rt. Hon. 
D. H. Madden (1907) is quoted ‘ Julius 


| Caes.,’ III. i. 204. 


(clviii. | 


.. and here thy hunters stand 

Sign’d in thy spoil, and crimson’d in thy 
ethe. 

He adds, 


ceremonies ”’ ; 
They were much more solemn and elaborate 


regarding ‘‘such old-world 


was Rector of All Hallows, Staining, in Mark | in 1486 than in 1575, and a hundred years later 


Lane, for about fifty years. The body of the | summary process of handing a knife to the 


they seem to have resolved themselves into the 


prince, or lady of quality, with which to cut 
the deer’s throat, leaving the rest to inferiors. 


See ‘ The Book of St. Albans,’ ‘ The Master 


| of Game,’ and Pope’s paper in the Guardian 


been destroyed, and the fragment in ques- | 


tion is perhaps a part of it. Fenchurch 
Street would.be the parish, 


C. I. SHARPE. 


CTAVAL NOTATION  (celviii. 113).—As 
the languages quoted are in origin one, 


(No. 61), in which he says: 


I must animadvert upon a certain custom yet 


| in use with us, and barbarous enough to be 


the coincidence is not very great; however, | 


the Slavic and Baltic fbranches of Indo- | can’t say much in praise or defence of the 


German do not show the obvious community | 


of origin, but are no exception, according to 
the ‘N. E. D.’ One would hardly recognise 
devyni, devet, devat, dziewiec. 

There is an interesting foot-note on the 


derived from the Goths, or even the Scythians; 
I mean that savage compliment our huntsmen 
pass upon ladies of quality, who are present at 
the death of a stag, when they put a knife in 
their hands to cut its throat... . 


That custom is, of course, obsolete, and one 


other, though I shall see to it that my own 
infant son is ‘‘blooded’’ as soon as he is 
old enough to make his appearance with 


| hounds. Tradition counts for something even 


matter, p. 573, J. Baly, ‘ Eur-Aryan Roots,’ | 
1897. 


CuaRLes G. Stuart-MENTETH. 


“RDLOODING” CHILDREN TO 
HOUNDS: OLD CUSTOM OF 


VENERY (clviii. 135). — Mr. ASKEW evi- | 


dently refers to some notes I wrote in the 
Newcastle Journal recently. The custom of 
smearing a child’s face with blood after a 
fox has been killed is a common one through- 
out Great Britain, the ritual usually mark- 
ing the first occasion on which a child is up 
at “the kill’? of a fox. Having been 
“blooded,’’ the boy or girl is considered to be 
admitted to the ranks of Nimrod or Diana. 
In the ‘Reminiscences’ of the late H. W. 
Selby-Lowndes, M.F.H. (who died February, 
1930), which I edited for him, he records 
that he was so proud of the sanguinary sign- 
manual of a foxhunter on his face that he 
gl have it washed off when he went to 


As to this and the stag-hunting custom 
regarding which Mr. Askew asks for con- 


if we live in a more refined age than those 
who founded it. 

In ‘ Otters and Otter-Hunting’ (L. C. R. 
Cambron), 1908, a glossary of technical terms 
is given (p. 198), and the following occurs: 

Blooding: (1) Giving the dead otter to 
hounds. (2) Marking a boy or girl on the brow 
and cheeks with a small piece of otter’s flesh 
to ‘“‘enter ” him or her to the sport. 

Last year Lady Clare Annesley (once a 
keen hunting woman, but since 1913 ‘‘ anti ’’) 
at a public meeting at Twickenham, said ‘‘ To 
bring up a child to believe it is a splendid 
thing . . . and to be blooded afterwards, is 
the very opposite to constructive education 
and certainly to religious education.”’ 

J. Farrrax-BLaKEBOROUGH. 
Grove House, Norton-on-Tees. 


Perhaps Mr, AskEw may like to be 
reminded of Browning’s ‘Flight of the 
Duchess,’ § xi. ll. 12-16. 

When horns wind a mort and the deer is at 


siege, 
Let the dame of the castle prick forth on her 
jennet, 
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And, with water to wash the hands of her 
liege 

In a clean ewer with a fair towelling, 

Let her preside at the disembowelling. 


In that stout volume, ‘A History of the 
British Nation,’ by A. D. Innes (published 
by T. C. and E. C. Jack, 1912), there is (on 
p. 529) a picture of ‘ Queen Elizabeth hunt- 


ing,’ taken from ‘ The Noble Arte of Venerie | 
attributed to George | 
This | 


or Hunting’ (1575), 
Turberville, the poet (1540 ?-1610?). 
book was translated from foreign sources. A 
reprint of the edition of 1576, with facsimiles 
of the woodcuts, is included in the Tudor 
and Stuart Library, published by the Oxford 
University Press in 1908 (price 10s.). In the 
picture referred to a kneeling huntsman is 


offering to the Queen a knife with which to | 
cut the throat of the stag, which is lying on | 
| Chinese were rather sceptical about father- 
| hood at an advanced age. In the encyclopaedia 


its back before her. 
L. R. M. Srracway. 
Birmingham University. 


HE NAKED BOY IN ST. PAUL’S 


CHURCHYARD (clviii. 62, 105, 120). | 


— In tracing the occupant at the above 
address it may be of assistance to know the 
location of the shop in question. An indi- 
cation of this is supplied in the address of 


Edward Cocker, writing-master and teacher | 
of arithmetic, which is given on the title- | 


page of his copy-book ‘The Pen’s_ Tran- 


scendency,’ first published in 1657, when he | 


was ‘“‘ Dwelling in St. Paul’s Church Yard, 
betwixt the Signes of the Sugar Loafe and 
the Naked Boy, right over against St. Paul’s 
Chain.’? The same address appears in the 
imprint of the 1668 edition of the same copy- 
book. 

‘‘The Naked Boy ’”’ is not given by Hilton 
Price in ‘ Signs in St. Paul’s Church Yard.’ 

AMBROSE HEAt. 


ONGFELLOW’S ‘THE GOLDEN 
LEGEND’ (clviii. 134).—(2) St. Thomas 


His master there was another Dominican, 
Albertus Magnus, Count of Bollstadt (1193- 
1280). ‘‘In the schools Thomas’s humility 
and taciturnity were misinterpreted as signs 
of dulness, but when Albert had heard his 
brilliant defence of a difficult thesis, he ex- 
claimed ‘ We call this young man a dumb 
ox, but his bellowing in doctrine will one day 
resound throughout the world.’ ’’ So writes 
Professor Daniel J. Kennedy, of the Catholic 
University of America, Washington, in ‘ The 





Catholic Encyclopedia,’ xiv. (1913), 664 b, 
The earliest of St. Thomas’s writings was a 
commentary, in two books, on _ the 
‘ Sententiae’ of Peter Lombard. 


L. R. M. Srracuay. 
Birmingham University. 


GTAIRCASES OF MAHOGANY (elviii. 64 

121).—Teak is not a ‘‘ red looking wood.” 
Why not yarra? This looks like mahogany, 
It is very red in colour, and although some- 
what unsuitable for cabinet-work makes ex- 
cellent staircases. It was popular thirty years 
ago as blocks for wood pavement, but I do 
not know when it was first introduced to 
England. Wyatt WINGRAvE. 

Lyme Regis. 


PATHERHOOD AT ADVANCED AGE 
(clvil. 458; clviii. 53, 67, 142). — The 


of 1710, Yuan chien lei han, Féng su t’ung, 
c. 244, it says that in the Han time 
(206 B.c.—220 a.p.) the belief was prevalent 
that a son of an aged man had no shadow 
and was afraid of cold. If these symptoms 
were absent there was just ground to doubt 
the parenthood of the aged sire. 
G. A. R. Goyze, 


China. 


()XFORD RECORD SOCIETY (clviii. 127, 
s.v, ‘ Memorabilia’). — The description 
of the ‘‘Seventeenth Century Brass’’ at 
‘* Shipton-under-Whichwood’’ differs from 
that in Mr, Mill Stephenson’s latest ‘ List 
of Monumental Brasses,’ where the following 
is recorded :—‘‘ Eliz’th dau, and h: of Thos, 
Thame, w. of Edm Horne esq: 1548, recum- 
bent in shroud, rect pl: with inscr: in 22 
Eng: vv: and sh:”’ 
Then follows that which makes this brass 
of real interest. ‘‘ Palimp. on rev: a con- 
firmation grant in Eng: [in 1494] by John 


Aquinas (1224?-1274), the Italian Domini-| Stone and his w. Alice to the Wardens of 


can arrived at Cologne about 1244 or 1245. | 


the guild of St. Mary at Aylesbury of a mes- 

suage in Aylesbury on condition of dirges and 

masses being sung on 23 April for the souls 

of the said John and Alice.’’ Its present 

position is given as on a bracket in the North 

Chapel. Watrer E. Gawrnor?. 
11, Tufton Street, S.W.1. 


NicHOLAS PRICE (clviii. 114).—Lt.-Col. 

Viscount Mountjoy’s Foot, 23 Apr. 
1694 ; Lt.-Col. Richard Coote’s Foot, 13 Feb. 
1702; Brevt.-Col., 1 Jan., 1704; Colonel, 
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newly raised Regt. Foot, Ireland, 1706; 
Brigadier-General, same year. 
W. H. MancuHeez. 


PEANKING OF LETTERS  (elviii. 
114, 158), — The privilege of send- 
ing letters free of postage was enjoyed 
by members of Parliament until 1840, 
when penny postage was introduced. The 
cover or envelope was signed in the left 
hand bottom corner as a rule. The “ frank- 
ing” was greatly abused, its 
carried to goods and merchandize, and led 
to its restriction to a certain number of let- 
ters only to each member. This put an end 
to the sale of ‘‘ franks,’’ which had become 
one of the scandals of the time. 
W. H. Mancuer. 
REAMS IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 
(clviii. 134).—In Chaucer’s ‘ Canter- 
bury Tales, The Nonnes Preste’s Tale,’ the 
cock describes his dream to his hen. 
course of comic. In Shakespeare’s ‘ Richard 


prisoned in the Tower of London, describes 
a terrible dream immediately before he is 
murdered, 

S. T. Coleridge’s ‘Kubla Khan’ is his 
recollection of a poem composed while he was 


use’ being | 


This of | 


Museum (Natural History), Cromwell Road. 

Lambert’s ‘Genus Pinus’ commenced with 
the issue of volume i. in 1803; to this an 
appendix was added in 1807, and a second 
volume in 1824. A second edition of these two 
volumes was issued in 1828, and to this a 
third volume was added in 1837. Two octavo 
editions, one with 72 plates and the other 
with 93 plates, were issued in 1832. 

On the completion of the third volume of 
the second edition, in 1837, the three volumes 
were re-issued, with varying title-pages, and 
differing so much in the number of plates 
that they were obviously made-up. This 
re-issue is generally known as the 1837-42 
edition, and it is one of the sets of this edi- 
tion which Lowndes terms the 1838 edition, 
The title-pages of the three volumes in the 
British Museum (Natural History) all bear 
the watermark ‘‘ 1838,’’ and this particular 
copy was Mr. H. G. Bohn’s own reserved 
copy. It contains 102 plates, and is the 


t let k , th ber of 
III,’ Act I, sc. iv, the Duke of Clarence, im- | siete 4YEIN ates tu basen keine so ce 


in a sleep induced by opium. This is prob- | 
ably the most famous actual dream in litera- | 


ture, 

In Thomas Hardy’s novel, ‘ The Return of 
the Native,’ the heroine Eustatia has a long, 
strange dream before meeting the man whom 
she disastrously marries. 

In George Meredith’s novel ‘ Beauchamp’s 
Career,’ the old Earl has a curious dream 
while Neville Beauchamp, his nephew and 
heir, lies dangerously ill. 

In William De Morgan’s novel, ‘ Joseph 


plates (112) given in Lowndes being an error. 
Many copies of the three-volumed 1837-42 
edition (some dated 1837-1838) have passed 
through the hands of Quaritch, the book- 
seller, and rarely have any two copies been 
alike, so irregularly was the book issued. 
Quaritch states that the largest number of 
plates in any copy which he has handled 


is 101. ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
ARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY 


CATALOGUES (clviii. 135).—I have a 
copy of the sale catalogue of the library of 


| Rev. W. Douglas, 1819. It is in Ireland, but 


Vance,’ the hero, has a vivid and remarkable | 


dream immediately before a great fire in his 
works which ruins him. 

It is of course very common to cast an 
allegory in the form of a dream, e.g., Lang- 
land’s ‘ Vision of Piers the Plowman’ and 
Bunyan’s ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.’ 

M. H. Dopps. 


I should be happy to refer to it for your 
correspondent the next time I go over there. 
There may, however, be one in the British 
Museum as well. 
H. J. B. Crements. 

The library of William Douglas, Pre- 
bendary of Westminster, was sold at Sotheby’s 
Dec. 10, 1819, and that of Alexander Luders 
at the same place May 18, 1820. Priced copy 


of both are in the British Museum. 


| AMBERT’S ‘DESCRIPTION OF THE | 
GENUS PINUS’ (clviii. 134). — Many 


of the coloured plate books of this period are 


dificult to collate, but from a close perusal | 
of Lowndes and other sources I gather that | 
the edition your correspondent enquires about | 
is the one known as the 1837-42 edition, a | 
copy of which will be found in the British | 


W. Roserts. 


Movine PICTURES IN 1802 (clviii. 

115), — Panoramas invented by Robert 
Barker are bird’s eye views painted round 
the wall of a circular building. In 1788 
he exhibited at Edinburgh a view of that 
city, the first picture of the kind. He then 
commenced similar exhibitions in London in 
1789, havng adopted the name “‘ Panorama,”’’ 
and was ultimately enabled to build commo- 
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dious premises in Leicester Square for that 
Panoramas were exhibited on the | to be introduced, whether it be the shining 


purpose. 
continent by himself and his associate Robt. 
Fulton. M. Thuyer, having bought the in- 
vention from Fulton, exhibited panoramas in 
Paris about 1796. 
1806). J. P. Liutherbourg, 
termed the Panoramist, invented the ‘‘ Eido- 
phusikon,”? natural phenomena represented 
by moving pictures, exhibited at Lisle Street, 
Leicester Square, 3 April, 1781. ‘‘ This was 
certainly not a panorama.’”’ Dr. Rimbault 
(‘ Haydn’s Dict. of Dates ’). 
G, EW. 


(Host STORIES (clviii. 135). — When 
classical ideals captivated the intellec- 
tual world, it was not unnatural that ghost 
stories should be regarded by many people 
as unworthy of literary treatment. The 
appearance of the Churchyard School, of 
which Gray and Young are well-known mem- 
bers, prepared the way for a change. In the 
years following 1820 Charles Nodier pub- 


lished a number of fantastic tales, in which | 


members of the spirit-world play no inconsid- 
erable part. He describes, for instance, an 
excursion to the ruined chateau of Ghismondo, 
for several centuries a possession of the Devil, 


and the scene of strange festivities on Christ- | 


mas Eve. A brilliant light illuminated its 
many windows and caused great consterna- 
tion in the neighbouring farms and villages. 
Travellers, who passed under the walls, 
heard strange voices and singing of extra- 
ordinary beauty. It was known that long 
ago a lord of the chdteaw had murdered his 
young wife, and it was believed that once a 
year she came from Purgatory and he with 
two companions from Hell to hold high revel. 


Nodier went as an editor to Laibach when | 


Napoleon annexed the Illyrian provinces, so 
that he had a personal acquaintance with the 
East of Europe. The scene of ‘ Jean Shogar,’ 
and other of his tales, is laid in Montenegro. 

But the complete resuscitation of the world 
of ghosts was to come some twenty years later 
from the land of the ‘‘ White Women ”’ be- 
yond the storied Rhine. Here Dr. Julius 
Kerner, with true German thoroughness, set 
to work to collect tales of the supernatural. 
In the five volumes of ‘ Magikon’ the reader 
who is curious of such things, may sate him- 


self with stories of dreams, kobolds, vam- | 


pires, fiery dragons, magical cures, prophetic 
voices, the power of the evil eye, the exploits 
of somnambulists and the presentiments that 


have saddened kings with the thought of com- | 
There are, of course, many ghost- ' 


ing doom. 


(Barker died in April, | 
a painter, | 


| stories—indeed every supernatural form seems 


| but elusive figure with a nugget of gold in her 
| hand, which appeared to the Red Indian in 
| his skiff, or the more homely spirits that 
haunted an isolated house hard by the fruit- 
market of Szegedin. There are stories from 
Ireland and the snowy Russian plain; a 
chateau in Slavonia is included. All Ger. 
| many was at one in recognizing Dr. Kerner’s 
| sincerity, his love of truth, and his high 
| intellectual capacity, and, however that may 
| be, it is undeniable that he produced an inex. 
| haustible magazine of stories with which to 
bombard the ever-increasing multitude of 
| — who would eliminate all mystery from 
ife. 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG, 


| 
| S18 WALTER SCOTT’S LETTERBOOKS 
| (clviil. 128, s.v. ‘ Memorabilia ’).—In 
| the note at the reference on Mr. Hugh Wal. 
| pole’s valuable gift of these Letterbooks, it 
| is stated that they ‘‘ will be deposited in the 
Advocate’s Library, Edinburgh.’’ In Octo- 
| ber, 1925, the Government, accepting Sir 
| Alexander Grant’s gift of £100,000, took over 
the Advocate’s Library for the State, and it 
is now the National Library of Scotland. 


HERBERT MaxwELt. 


Monreith. 


[We are much obliged to Sir Herpert Max- 
WELL for correcting our slip in returning to 
the familiar name. ] 


eatin WANTED (elviii. 135).—The line Mr. 
Davies quotes comes from Tennyson’s ‘ Lan- 
celot and Elaine’ telling how Elaine “ With 
oe Sir Torre for guide, rode o’er the long 
acks of the bushless downs to Camelot.” 
L. F. C. E. Tottemacue. 
24, Selwyn Road, Eastbourne. 


In Tennyson’s ‘ Lancelot and Elaine’ (1859), 
1. 398 runs thus :— — 


Far o’er the long backs of the bushless downs. 
It is repeated in 1. 784:— 
Rode o’er the long backs of the bushless downs. 


Tennyson had used the word “ bushless” as 
| early as 1830 in the ‘Ode to Memory’ (1. 96):— 


. . . the high field on the bushless Pike. 


_ This is the earliest quotation for “ bushless” 
in the ‘New English Dictionary.’ Tennyson 
was specially fond of forming adjectives in -less. 
See them set out in Dyboski’s ‘ Tennysons 
Sprache und Stil’ (1907), pp. 379-381, though 
even that list is not complete (“ manless ” and 
| “ warless ” might have been cited from Il. 206 
| and 165 of ‘ Locksley Hall Sixty Years After ’). 


rat ‘ L. R. M. Srracwan. 
Birmingham University. 
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The Literary Career of James Boswell, Esq., 
being the bibliographical Materials for a 
Life of Boswell. By Frederick Albert 
Pottle. (Oxford, The Clarendon Press. 
£2 2s, net). 

PROFESSOR POTTLE on the one hand and 

all Johnsonians and Boswellians on the 
other are much to be congratulated on this 
book. It is a compilation formed upon the 
best modern requirements in bibliography, 

illustrated by facsimiles of title-pages and a 

few other matters, the most interesting of 

which is the facsimile of Boswell’s manu- 
script index of his own contributions written 
on the fly-leaf of vol. xxii. of his file of the 

London Uhronicle. Professor Pottle provides 

substantial and readable notes to each article 

in the bibliography. We would call particular 
attention to the paragraphs on ‘ Dorando’ 
and on the works connected with the 

Douglas Cause, and also to those on the 

Teputation on the Continent of the ‘ Account 

of Corsica’ of which two _, unpublished 

translations were made into French in 1768 

(the year before the first was published), 

one of them for Mme du Deffand by Wiart. 
Besides the general good success which 

ean hardly fail to attend such scholarly, 
thorough-going endeavours as he has made, 

Professor Pottle has had some strokes of 

luck. Thus at cxlix, 131 (Aug. 22, 1925), he 

sent us word of the existence of a broadside 

‘Verses in the Character of a Corsican,’ 

which he had deduced from Capt. Edward’s 

satirical ‘ Trinculo’s Trip to the Jubilee’ 

(“ Vain Boswell here stood like a Carsican 

drest, Distributing lines which he writ’’), 

though no copy of them was known; and 
since that date a copy of the piece has ap- 
peared in Germany and been secured by 

Colonel Isham, who has also supplied an 

amusing entry in Boswell’s journal for 1769 

which goes to show that by reason of 

printers’ delays the broadside was not 
actually delivered in time for its distribution 
at the “‘ Ball in Mask.”’ Another broadside 
which forms an addition to the known 
separate publications of Boswell is the song 

“The Grocer,’ made and sung by Boswell 

at the banquet at the Guildhall on 9 Nov., 

1790—an overture to Pitt, which did not gain 
its end. This was found (two copies) in 
the Malahide papers now in Colonel Isham’s 

Possession. The dedication of Donaldson’s 
Shakespeare’ to Garrick, which was com- 

posed for the publisher by Boswell, is here 

given in full—and we should perhaps have 
mentioned at the outset that, designing his 
book as material for biography, the author 
begins it with giving us in full those 
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' « Memoirs of James Boswell Esq.’ which 


appeared in the European Magazine and 
London Review for May, 1791, and have 
never been completely reprinted. The list 
of articles contributed by Boswell to 
periodicals forms a very important part of 
this bibliography regarded as biographical 
material. 

In his genial Introduction Professor Pottle 
explains something of his view of biblio- 
graphy as an adjunct to biography. He 
urges with emphasis that the works of an 
author are apt to be more important indica- 
tion of the character of his mind than are 
the external facts of his life—and while some 
reservations may have to be made here, some 
caution used, it may perhaps be safe to main- 
tain that at any the development of his mind 
can be best studied in his work. 

In this bibliography what do we find in 
Boswell that is new or unexpected? 
Intellectually, the general effect is decidedly 
to raise him in estimation. We see him, too, 
well appreciated abroad; in fact, as Professor 
Pottle remarks, known and translated long 
before Johnson was known. No one has been 
more stupidly distorted by Victorian opinion 
—which, though we begin now to have more 
respect for the Victorians than we had a few 
years ago, may still be allowed to have been 
pre-eminently a distorting medium—than 
Boswell has been; and we think a study of 
these pages well calculated to dispel the last 
remnants of his figure as a slight, vain, 
empty parasite upon Johnson. In fact, 
the publication, three years after Johnson’s 
death, of verses on supposed nuptials 
between the Doctor and the widowed Mrs. 
Thrale even cast some trouble into the tradi- 
tional ideas about his entire devotion to 
Johnson. They point to a meanness and 
coarseness in Boswell which seems strangely 
to have co-existed both with remarkable 
ability and also with some kind of original 
charm evaporated now from all his writings, 
but faintly preserved for us by its effect on 
some of his contemporaries—on Johnson, of 
course, most of all. We certainly cannot yet 
be sure that we have got our picture of 
Boswell right, and to persuade us of this may 
be one of the useful services this excellent 
piece of work—at once scholarly ‘and read- 
able—is to render us. 


The Poems of John Donne. Edited by H. J. 
Grierson. (Oxford University Press. 
6s. net). 


Pas beautiful book should satisfy every 
lover of Donne. One of the series of 
Oxford Poets, it gives us the text of the 
larger Oxford edition established by 
Professor Grierson in 1912, with some correc- 
tions—fruit of the editor’s own reflection or 
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} 
of observations of critics. Of these latter he | 
discusses, in a note on the text and canon of | 
this edition, some strictures and suggestions 
made by Professor H. M. Belden of the 
University of Missouri, and particularly all 
that relates to the letter ‘ To the Countess of 
Huntingdon’ which Professor Grierson had 
removed from the canon and now restores. 
The Introduction will take its place among 
noteworthy utterances upon Donne. Like 
Swift, Donne exercises a curious force upon 
those who come within his range. He seems 
to afford an example of that type of intellect 
and of spirit which expresses itself in our 
day more familiarly in Cubist art. The ugly 
and repulsive for minds constituted in a 
certain way possess a significance, perform a 
function, which are almost impossible satis- 
factorily to define or describe, and yet are, 
more clearly or less clearly, perceived by all 
those who are not hopelessly repelled. Pro- 
fessor Grierson would have us refrain from 
use of the word “‘ sensual’’—as also from 
sensuous ’’—in characterizing Donne; would 
have us see him, in the love-poems of his 
youth, as passionate. Perhaps a more literal 
interpretation of that word than it bears in 
ordinary English would give us more of the 
truth of Donne—a soul subject to, passive 
to, influences to which most of us are in- 
accessible, and having all the values of life 
and death both heightened and changed by 
them. There are many points suggested by 
Professor Grierson on which the lover of 
Donne will find himself pondering, and com- 
ing in the end, we doubt not to agree : some 
also which will probably provoke dissent. 


Life in the Middle Ages.. Vol. IV. Monks, 
Friars and Nuns. ‘By G. G. Coulton. 
(Cambridge University Press. 10s. 6d. net). 


(us last volume of this new and enlarged 
edition of the valuable mediaeval 
anthology, first published in one volume in 
1910, will assuredly receive a_ cordial 
welcome. Beginning with half-a-dozen ex- 
tracts from St. Jerome, it gives considerable 
space to Ekkehard, after a miscellaneous 
collection of pieces, then lays special em- 
phasis on St. Bernard, and, again after 
extracts from various sources, concentrates 
interest for some time on Caesarius of 
Heisterbach. The most striking additional 
matter is the story of ‘How Friar Michael 
was burned’ from an edition, in a “‘ Scelta 
di Curiosita Letterarie Inedite 0 Rare ” pub- 





lished at Bologna in 1864, of a MS. (of which | 
the date is not given, but it would seem | 
to be of the late fourteenth century) in the 

National Library at Florence. 


The conclud- | 


ing extract is from Sir Thomas More, the 
good story of how the shrewdness of Duke 
Humphrey of Gloucester exposed an 
imposter, who claimed that he had been 
blind and had had his sight restored by a 
miracle. 


We have received the following from Mr, 
APPERSON commenting on our review of his 

ook :— 

“In the kindly review of my Historical Die- 
tionary of English Proverbs (Vol. 158, p. 126), 
mention is made of “ the little rhyme about 
“when land is lost and money’s spent, then 
learning is most excellent,’ which we should 
have thought not too literary to be ad- 
mitted.” May I point out that it is ad- 
mitted? It will be found under “ House,” 
17, in the form, “‘ When house and land are 
gone and spent, then learning is most excel- 
lent,’”’ with illustrations from Foote, Garrick, 
Scott and Planché—1753-1859. A cross 
reference to this under “ Land,” is duly pro- 
vided. Further, Mr. Vernon Rendall is 
quoted as noting “‘ the omission of ‘ as brave 
as a lion.’” But this appears under the 
more usual form of ‘“ Bold as a Lion,” s.v., 
** Bold, 2,” with quotations from before 12% 
and 1893. In the early quotations the var- 
iants for ‘bold’ are ‘‘ herdi,” ‘* stowte,” 
“hardy ” and “ valiant.” 

It is difficult sometimes to draw the line 
between a familiar quotation and a proverb, 
but it seems to me that the examples your 
reviewer names, such as “ Fools rush in 
where angels fear to tread,”’ like many epi- 
grammatic sentences in Pope and Shakes- 
peare (“‘ familiar in our mouths as household 
words ”’) have their proper place in collec 
tions of familiar quotations, but are not 
really entitled to rank as proverbs.” 


Mr. Ripert Trovt’s collection of editions 
of ‘ Robinson Crusoe ’"—over 400 volumes in 
many languages—is now to be seen at 118, 
Euston Road, London, to which address his 
business as antiquarian bookseller and 
library specialist, has lately been moved. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are Tre 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
*N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 

The Publisher will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. and Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him, 
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